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FOREWORD 


The  old-fashioned  stagecoach  is  a  familiar  sight  to  con¬ 
temporary  television  viewers;  indeed  the  word  connotes  adventure 
and  excitement  to  western  fiction  fans.  During  the  first  half  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  the  stagecoach  was  the  chief  mode  of  trans¬ 
portation  for  passengers  and  mail  in  the  Midwest. 

The  following  publication,  relating  entertaining  anecdotes 
of  those  bygone  days,  originally  appeared  as  a  chapter  of  STAGE¬ 
COACH  AND  TAVERN  TALES  OF  THE  OLD  NORTHWEST  by  H. 
E.  Cole.  The  volume  was  published  by  the  Arthur  H.  Clark  Com¬ 
pany  in  1930.  The  publisher  has  graciously  granted  permission  to 
reprint. 

The  Boards  and  the  Staff  of  the  Public  Library  of  Fort  Wayne 
and  Allen  County  present  this  account  in  the  hope  that  it  will  prove 
interesting  and  informative  to  Library  patrons. 


Looking  at  Wisconsin  and  other  midwestern  states, 
now  gridironed  with  railroads  and  improved  highways, 
retrospective  imagination  is  required  to  visualize  a 
country  whose  sole  means  of  transportation  was  team- 
drawn  wagons  or  lumbering  stagecoaches,  all  depend¬ 
ing  on  the  rural  tavern  for  entertainment.  From  log 
shanty  to  palatial  hotel,  and  from  packhorse  to  swift 
express  or  automobile,  is  a  far  cry.  Man  always  has 
advanced,  but  never  before  in  so  limited  a  time  has  he 
achieved  such  wonders  in  modes  of  living  and  of  travel. 

Travel  by  stagecoach  developed  slowly  even  after 
roads  had  been  made,  for  ferries  must  be  provided  or 
bridges  built.  Two  hundred  years  passed  after  Jean 
Nicolet  landed  in  1634  Green  Bay  before  a  stage 
line  was  established  between  that  city  and  Chicago.  In 
some  sections  when  stages  first  were  operated,  there 
were  no  roads.  In  1836,  when  W.  P.  Ruggles  came  from 
Massachusetts  to  Wisconsin,  the  stage  had  made  but 
three  or  four  trips  between  Chicago  and  Galena,  and 
one  could  scarcely  discern  the  wagon  tracks  in  the  long 
prairie  grass.  The  meals  served  at  taverns  on  this  line 
consisted  generally  of  bread,  bacon,  and  coffee ;  the  bed 
was  a  sack  of  hay,  the  pillow  of  like  material  if  there 
was  one,  the  covering  was  the  blanket  the  traveler  car¬ 
ried  with  him. 

A  great  variety  of  vehicles  was  used  in  transporting 
mail  and  passengers  over  the  early  highways.  The  most 
imposing  of  these  was  the  Concord  coach  which  seemed 
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so  wonderful  in  its  decorations  of  gold  and  various  gay 
colors  that  in  imagination  it  rivaled  a  modern  circus 
chariot.  Some  coaches  cost  as  much  as  three  thousand 
dollars -a  great  sum  for  those  days. 

The  aspect  of  the  driver  was  usually  rougher  and 
more  uncouth  than  a  close  acquaintance  revealed  him 
to  be.  A  flannel  shirt,  corduroy  breeches  stufifed  into 
high  boots,  a  well-worn  hat  or  cap,  and  a  fur  or  leather 
coat  in  inclement  weather  made  up  the  conventional 
costume.  In  personal  appearance  he  might  be  tall  and 
lean  or  short  and  stout,  yet  always  he  was  alert  to  meet 
exigencies  that  might  arise  in  the  course  of  duty.  He 
was  likely  to  be  under  forty  years  of  age,  though  occa¬ 
sionally  older  men  assumed  the  responsibilities  of  guid¬ 
ing  the  destinies  of  a  coach.  His  complexion,  tanned  by 
the  winds,  showed  a  ruddy  hue,  often  heightened  by 
frequent  visitations  to  the  tavern  bar.  In  speech  he  was 
more  picturesque  than  grammatical,  often  voicing 
choice  bits  of  humor  or  arguments  graphic  and  con¬ 
vincing. 

When  the  nineteenth  century  was  young,  at  the  per¬ 
iod  when  the  stagecoach  attained  its  greatest  vogue  in 
this  country,  men  universally  wore  whiskers.  This  was 
the  age  of  whiskers  in  American  history,  and  the  impor¬ 
tant  functionary  atop  the  old  stagecoach  was  no  ex¬ 
ception  in  this  particular.  The  driver  of  a  stagecoach 
was  so  exposed  to  variations  of  weather  that  it  was  pru¬ 
dent  for  him  to  grow  a  more  luxuriant  beard  than  men 
in  other  occupations. 

Not  all  stage  drivers  were  graduates  of  the  college  of 
Jehu.  An  incident  is  related  of  a  stage  bounding  down 
the  north  slope  of  the  Baraboo  bluff,  striking  the  rocks 
with  resounding  impact,  rounding  the  curves  at  reck¬ 
less  rate,  and  passing  every  other  vehicle  on  the  road. 
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OxK  OF  THE  Last  Stagecoaches  ix  the  Northwest 

Uscil  ;it  Black  River  Falls  before  the  railroad  came  in  1S70.  The  driver  in  this  picture  is  Ed.  Pratt,  who  drove 

for  Conpiressman  'F.  Price 


The  four  horses  seemed  about  to  take  the  lead  and  let 
the  driver  follow  when  the  ancient  coach  came  to  a  halt 
at  the  foot  of  a  long  incline.  The  passengers,  realizing 
their  peril  as  the  swaying  vehicle  threatened  at  every 
curve  to  overturn,  rejoiced  as  the  youthful  driver  de¬ 
scended  to  make  some  adjustment  about  the  harness. 
An  elderly  lady,  fearing  a  continuance  of  the  uncom¬ 
fortable  rate  of  speed,  thrust  her  head  out  of  a  window 
and  exclaimed  in  a  voice  of  distress : 

“Will  you  not  drive  a  little  more  carefully,  please? 
This  is  the  first  time  I  have  ridden  in  a  stagecoach.” 

Surprise  filled  the  minds  of  the  passengers  at  the 
answer  which  came  from  the  adolescent  holder  of  the 
whip : 

“Lady,  you  haven’t  the  better  of  me.  This  is  the  first 
time  I  have  ridden  in  one  of  the  things  myself,  mum.” 

Of  the  driver  of  a  stage  in  the  lead  mining  region  in 
1837,  G.  W.  Featherstonhaugh,  the  English  traveler, 
wrote : 

“The  driver  of  our  vehicle  was  a  droll  cockney 
Englishman,  about  five  feet  high  and  near  sixty  years 
old,  born  in  London,  who,  by  his  own  account  had  never 
had  either  father  or  mother  that  he  knew,  and  who  had 
picked  up  his  living  in  the  streets  there  from  his  fifth 
year.  After  knocking  about  here  and  there,  he  had  at 
length  reached  what  may  be  called  the  pathos  of  all 
human  desires  for  an  Englishman,  the  situation  of 
driver  of  this  most  wretched  stage,  as  he  called  it,  which 
was  dragged  by  two  lame,  miserable  horses  through  a 
country  without  the  vestige  of  anything  like  comfort. 

“At  the  top  of  his  strange  physiognomy  was  stuck  the 
filthy  remnant  of  what  had  once  been  a  fur  cap;  about 
his  neck  was  a  disgusting  handkerchief  that  had  never 
been  washed;  an  old,  ragged,  red  blanket  coat,  thrice 
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A  droll  cockney  Erylishman 


too  large  for  him,  covered  his  person,  and  beneath  its 
ample  skirts  appeared  two  odd  boots  that  had  been 
patched  and  repaired  so  often  that,  as  he  said,  they  had 
been  made  nowhere.  One  of  them,  he  remarked,  was  so 
plaguy  large  that  he  had  cut  a  hole  in  the  foot  to  let  the 
water  out,  that  the  other  was  such  a  blessed  sight  too 
small,  that  he  had  cut  a  hole  in  that  to  let  his  toes  out 
Everybody  we  met  seemed  to  know  him  except  one 
person  who  said,  ‘General,  I  guess  it’s  a  toss-up  whether 
your  horses  or  your  stage  break  down  first’  ” 

Jeremiah  M.  Rusk,  later  governor  of  Wisconsin  and 
later  still  a  member  of  the  federal  cabinet,  was  a  pic¬ 
turesque  driver  of  early  days.  He  was  almost  a  giant  in 
stature,  big  featured,  and  strongly  bearded.  As  his  stage 
neared  Viroqua  one  day,  a  horse  fell  ill.  Rusk  at  once 
tied  it  behind  the  vehicle,  seized  the  neckyoke  himself, 
and  with  his  herculean  strength,  aided  greatly  in  getting 
the  coach  into  town.  One  cold  day  Rusk  stopped  the 
stage  at  a  tavern  near  Prairie  du  Chien  that  his  passen¬ 
gers  might  warm  themselves.  When  they  entered,  an 
innocent-looking  horn  lay  on  the  counter  and  the  youth¬ 
ful  driver  was  invited  to  blow  it.  He  did,  but  instead 
of  musical  notes  radiating  from  the  circular  opening  of 
the  instrument,  flour  covered  the  face  of  the  future 
governor.  Of  course,  a  treat  for  the  onlookers  was  im¬ 
perative. 

It  was  esteemed  a  privilege  to  ride  with  such  drivers 
as  Andrew  Bishop,  better  known  as  “the  Elder,”  who 
afterwards  became  sheriff  of  Dane  county;  Prescott 
Brigham,  who  drove  the  first  stage  from  Madison 
across  the  Wisconsin  river  to  Sauk  county;  and  many 
others.  The  driver  formed  many  abiding  friendships, 
especially  with  those  who  shared  his  seat  on  the  coach. 
Albeit  he  outdid  himself,  particularly  if  he  was  a  single 
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'Hello  Sir  !  Have  you  seen  a  of  whisk^ 


man,  when  a  young  lady  mounted  the  seat  beside  him. 
If  he  was  loquacious,  the  fluency  of  his  language  and 
the  marvelous  attention  displayed  afforded  much 
amusement  to  others  aboard  the  coach.  Some  jehus  were 
seasoned  shellbacks,  however,  their  faces  mapped  with 
the  hard  furrows  of  time.  To  tip  a  driver  with  a  coin 
never  was  known,  but  a  drink  of  intoxicating  liquor 
frequently  was  offered  and  rarely  refused.  Rusk’s  biog¬ 
rapher  says,  however  that  the  future  governor  even 
while  driving  stage,  never  indulged  in  intoxicating 
liquors. 

An  amusing  incident  happened  on  the  route  between 
Madison  and  Prairie  du  Sac.  John  M.  Meisser,  later 
a  resident  of  Baraboo,  was  the  driver  and  on  the  way 
home  from  Madison  one  afternoon  a  keg  of  whisky 
consigned  to  Max  Stinglhammer  of  Sauk  City  acci¬ 
dentally  rolled  from  the  stage.  While  the  postmaster 
sorted  the  mail  at  a  little  hamlet  between  the  terminals 
of  the  route,  the  driver  hurried  back  in  search  of  the 
missing  property.  By  great  good  luck  he  had  only  gone 
a  short  distance  when  he  saw  the  keg,  resting  upon  the 
shoulders  of  a  brawny  individual,  disappear  behind  a 
rick  of  wood  by  the  roadside.  Pulling  horses  and  vehicle 
up  near  the  wood,  it  was  an  easy  matter  to  look  over. 
There  on  the  other  side  was  an  Irishman  sitting  on  the 
precious  keg. 

‘‘Hello,  sir  I  Have  you  seen  a  keg  of  whisky?”  queried 
the  driver. 

“Yes,  sir;  it  is  right  here,”  answered  the  Irishman 
in  decisive  tones. 

“I  lost  it  from  my  load  and  would  like  to  have  it 
again.” 

“Well,  sir,”  came  the  defiant  reply,  “you  will  have 
to  be  a  bigger  man  than  I  am  to  get  it.” 
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It  required  some  time  to  nuzzle  the  keg  out  of  the 
finder,  but  finally  the  release  was  given  upon  the  prom¬ 
ise  of  a  free  ride  to  Madison  at  the  convenience  of  the 
culprit. 

The  stage  driver  had  to  go  through  fair  weather  and 
foul.  After  managing  to  secure  a  few  hours  of  necessary 
sleep,  he  often  plunged  into  Stygian  blackness  to  find 
his  way  as  best  he  could.  He  learned  to  read  the  road 
not  only  by  day  but  by  night,  as  a  scholar  reads  a  book. 
From  the  sky  he  interpreted  the  meaning  of  the  passing 
cloud  or  encircled  moon,  for  the  omens  meant  either 
comfort  or  discomfort  to  him  and  his  horses  in  the 
hours  ahead.  In  the  thirties  and  forties  there  were  no 
rubber  goods,  hence  his  clothing  became  more  or  less 
hygroscopic  -  dampened  anew  by  each  passing  drizzle 
or  rain.  For  him  there  was  no  protection  when  Jove’s 
artillery  was  heard  in  the  sky. 

Death  sometimes  rode  beside  the  driver  when  the 
mercury  descended  to  the  twenties  below  zero.  One 
cold  morning  as  the,  driver  of  a  stage  from  Portage  to 
Newport  (now  a  deserted  village  below  Kilbourn)  was 
hurrying  along,  he  was  noticed  by  those  at  a  farmhouse 
to  be  swinging  his  arms  to  keep  from  freezing.  As  the 
stage  passed  the  farm,  the  man  with  the  whip  shouted 
about  the  frigid  temperature,  and  those  were  perhaps 
his  last  words,  for  when  the  conveyance  arrived  at  the 
Steele  Tavern,  Newport,  he  was  found  to  be  dead.  How 
the  horses  negotiated  the  steep  hill  just  before  reaching 
the  hostelry  was  a  cause  for  wonderment;  and  to  pas¬ 
sengers  the  thought  of  the  driver  perishing  in  the  bitter 
air  of  the  early  morn  was  gruesome  indeed. 

The  weather  was  not  always  inclement,  to  be  sure. 
There  were  glorious  mornings  in  the  spring,  summer, 
and  autumn  when  possession  of  the  reins  of  four  strong 
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horses,  well-matched  and  smooth-gaited,  was  a  joyful 
occupation.  Every  day  was  rich  in  experiences,  so 
varied,  in  fact,  that  the  Odyssey  of  their  adventures  has 
never  been  told. 

Artists  of  a  century  ago  frequently  pictured  the 
horses  of  the  stagecoach  as  prancing,  fire-breathing 
steeds,  but  upon  investigation  it  is  found  that  much  of 
this  picturesqueness  was  imaginative.  It  required  highly 
practical  teams  to  pull  the  coaches  loaded  with  passen¬ 
gers  and  baggage,  and  the  long  monotonous  journeys 
conspired  to  produce  conspicuous  ribs,  pronounced 
backbones,  and  other  indications  of  arduous  toil.  The 
animals  were  toughened  by  hard  hauls  and  usually  were 
subdued  in  spirit  and  inured  to  heat  and  cold,  as  well  as 
endowed  with  unusual  patience  necessary  for  the  heavy 
burden  man  imposed  upon  them.  Harnesses  were  often 
adorned  with  ivory,  or  imitation  ivory,  rings.  These 
ornaments,  especially  of  ivory,  were  somewhat  expen¬ 
sive,  and  tempting  to  drivers  on  rival  lines.  More  than 
one  driver  has  gone  for  his  team  and  found  the  harnesses 
stripped  of  their  gee-gaws.  Changing  of  horses  de¬ 
manded  quick  work,  and,  with  fingers  numb  from  ex¬ 
cessive  cold,  buckles  and  snaps  were  frequently  manip¬ 
ulated  with  much  difficulty. 

At  the  Hawks  Tavern  in  Delafield  the  coach  topped 
the  hill  as  it  approached  the  hostelry  and  then  rolled 
down  the  grade,  which  permitted  a  gallant  dash  to  the 
front  door,  the  driver  flourishing  his  long  whip  and  he 
or  a  companion  blowing  the  horn.  All  ended  in  a  mas¬ 
terly  stop.  Then  the  hostler’s  bell  rang,  the  hostler  ap¬ 
peared,  horses  were  stabled,  mail  bags  exchanged,  and 
after  dinner  four  new  horses  were  attached  to  continue 
the  journey  to  the  next  tavern.  It  was  the  custom  of  the 
time  for  the  driver,  when  he  gathered  up  his  lines,  to 
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GLOBE  HOTEL, 

COBN'KR  or  MAI>r  A.VO  TIIIIU)  bTUKIITS, 

Mi.  €.  Jt'M  Sit,  •  .  M^ropt'Utot'. 

This  Irxr.'o  atui  cnr(imf»»!iijiis  Hufcl  }ia«t 
pri'ftairc<l  aii<!  ftirni'-licd  f>ntin‘},T  fortJu-  occoin- 
liiilioii  of  frav<>lcr’<^  lioatilors.  is  now  corn- 
jilofed.  aiitl  t.lif  prnpn'i  lfi  llutlcrs  Mmself  llmt 
lie  win  bfl  able  to  niake  liiawtn-ats  ascovnforta- 
hle  as  at  any  oilier  ii!  (ho  state.  Jivcrv 

thing  alKuit  the  csUihlisIiTnont  hehi^  now.  an«l 
I  adapt eti  to  il.^i  purpose,  and  the  Hotel  Wing  sit- 
naterl  in  the  most  pleasant  part  of  oiir  iiniver- 
aaily  ndmired  citt',  we  do  tiot  donht  that  c-nr 
guests  will  enjoy  iheniselvess  Ijolh  in  thu  Hotel 
1  and  our  growing  city . 

OOoi5»,  _®'iTg\aa3t«iKro. 
is  also  itow  provided,  so  that  visitors  with  pri¬ 
vate  con  voyanees  need  not  fear  for  the  good 
I  care  of  their  teams. 

\*  Free  Omnihu.s  to  and  from  the  ears, 

*,•  The  proprietor  will  he  happy  to  serve  the  ] 
public  in  his  c»5*city.  J5tf 
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,  Leave  Baraboo,  )  o’clex^K.  fn  ,  arriving  at 
Madisen  in  fi  I'll' tor  the  Car-. 
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l.CAve  tov  Voru^e  C‘t/  e>*ry  A’ead  ty,  Wed- 
nesdaj  and  Finlav.  Roto rmng -the  i“»terrtfcdi • 
afe  days.  at  7>^  e’cloeVc,  a.  in. 

e?rOn  51’d  atriy^i.  of  tlT«is.J.Wr8  at 

Keramyn'e.  iherc  wdl  be  a  daily  bnn  fiom 
Uaraboo  Dvoogh  Ptairicdrr  $»Caf>d  S;>u!i  L 
to  Meramonitt,, 

'  CEO.  AHMOLD.  Ag’i. 

.  Boraboo.  Mu.y  £7-  1854. _ 


A  Sta«je  liixE  TO  Portage. 

iTlie  Daily  Stttge  Line  established  bc- 
ItAveen  our  place  and  Portage  City  by 
iMes-srs,  Kmkry  &  Toreer,  has  thus  far  I 
|met  with  a  success  which  ttc  gladly  note. 
Ahiiost  every  morning  the  Stage  has  left  j 
I  the  Western  crowded;  and  our  bTisines.s 
jmen  are  ttlrcady  largely  ordering  their  j 
jexpress  matter  hj  this  route.  When  the 
lliue  comes  to  be  more  fully  known,  four- 
Ifil'tbs  of  the  passengers  to  and  from  the! 
Railroad  will  'give  it  their’  preference, 
lly  it  travelers  will  avoid  the  wearisome  j 
[night  ride  which  has  been  so  often  aj 
jdrawliack  to  a  visit  to  our  village,  and! 
lour  citizens  can  start  on  a  journey  at  aj 
Icoinfortable  hour  in  the  morning.  Thel 
lundertaking  is  in  ^cellent  hands,  aud| 
I  we  cannot  doubt 
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BY 
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Advertisements  of  Stagecoach  lines  and  Taverns 

Newport  is  now  a  defunct  town ;  Baraboo  and  the  Dells  are  yet  noted  for  their 
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crack  his  whip  as  a  flourish  for  the  departure  with  a 
great  hurrah  and  whirring  of  wheels,  and  then  lazily 
to  creep  along  when  muddy  stretches  or  sandy  wastes 
were  encountered.  Where  meals  were  not  taken,  teams 
were  changed  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  the  vehicle 
hurried  onward  to  its  destination.  At  terminals  the  ani¬ 
mals  were  given  a  rest,  watered,  fed,  and  curried.  There, 
too,  oil  was  rubbed  on  the  harness,  the  coach  washed 
and  the  wheels  greased. 

The  blaring  of  a  horn  often  presaged  the  arrival  of 
the  stage  at  a  rural  post-office  or  village  inn.  A  single 
blast,  particularly  during  the  Civil  war,  was  sufficient 
to  throw  inhabitants  into  intense  excitement,  so  eager 
were  they  to  receive  news  from  the  front.  The  sight  of 
the  coach  always  brought  to  the  door  housewives  with 
barefooted  children  clustered  about,  exhibiting  as  much 
interest  as  might  be  expected  if  the  stage  were  the  ad¬ 
vance  van  of  a  circus. 

The  opening  of  a  stage  line  generally  caused  great 
rejoicing.  In  1846,  when  the  first  stagecoach  drawn  by 
four  horses  arrived  at  Beaver  Dam,  “men  tossed  their 
hats  in  triumph,  women  waved  their  handkerchiefs  in 
delight,  the  dogs  barked  in  anger,  and  children  hid  in 
fear  and  amazement.”  Competition  developed  unusual 
situations  among  stage  folk.  Robert  Baxter  owned  a 
hotel  at  Prairie  du  Sac  and  operated  stage  lines  out  of 
the  village,  one  of  which  had  Mazomanie,  the  nearest 
railway  station  at  that  time,  for  its  terminus.  Two  broth¬ 
ers,  Joshua  and  James  Long,  erected  a  competitive  hotel 
at  Prairie  du  Sac  and  secured  the  government  contract 
for  carrying  the  mail.  This  exasperated  Baxter,  and 
competition  waxed  so  warm  that  for  a  time  passengers 
were  carried  from  Prairie  du  Sac  to  the  railway  station, 
ten  miles  distant,  for  fifty  cents  including  breakfast. 
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Of  course  encounters  of  various  kinds  were  unavoid¬ 
able,  and  one  day  an  amusing  incident  happened  at  a 
bridge  near  the  village  of  Mazomanie.  In  the  morning 
sun  at  Prairie  du  Sac  two  glistening  silk  hats  adorned 
the  heads  of  two  young  attorneys,  Messrs.  Stewart  and 
Tripp.  Both  were  waiting  to  go  in  the  big  Baxter  stage 
to  the  station  at  Mazomanie  and  Joseph  Johnson,  driv¬ 
ing  another  vehicle  and  knowing  Tripp  well,  asked 
him  if  he  was  in  a  mood  for  a  little  fun.  Not  realizing 
what  mischief  was  in  the  mind  of  the  driver  of  the  rival 
line  the  young  attorney  nodded  affirmatively.  Johnson, 
with  his  lighter  vehicle,  trailed  the  Baxter  coach  until 
near  the  bridge,  when  he  cracked  his  whip  and  feigned 
to  pass  the  other  conveyance.  The  ruse  worked,  for  at 
once  the  wheels  of  the  big  vehicle  were  spinning  rap¬ 
idly.  When  the  wheels  struck  the  plank  -  there  being  a 
rise  of  several  inches -the  owner  of  one  of  the  plug 
hats  sitting  in  the  forward  portion,  found  himself  hit¬ 
ting  the  roof  and  his  precious  silk  tile  shoved  in  a  dilap¬ 
idated  condition  over  his  ears.  To  make  the  situation 
more  embarrassing  he  was  thrown  rearward  into  the  lap 
of  a  lady.  The  next  instant  the  other  lawyer,  sitting  at 
the  rear,  went  to  the  roof,  his  beloved  stovepipe  being 
jammed  down  over  his  head  and  his  body  flung  into  the 
center  of  the  vehicle.  As  the  two  disciples  of  Blackstone 
ruefully  brushed  their  crushed  tiles  while  standing  on 
the  railway  platform  at  Mazomanie,  they  gave  Johnson 
an  angry  glare  but  he  was  too  busy  with  passengers  to 
volunteer  conversation  or  hear  caustic  comment. 

There  always  was  keen  rivalry  on  the  part  of  drivers 
on  this  line  regarding  which  should  reach  the  destina¬ 
tion  first.  One  day  the  big  Concord  coach  owned  by 
Baxter  undertook  to  pass  the  lighter  vehicle  driven  by 
Johnson.  The  latter,  instead  of  permitting  the  larger 
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conveyance  to  rumble  by  when  its  driver  turned  aside, 
pulled  his  horses  in  the  same  direction,  sending  the  Bax¬ 
ter  teams  and  swaying  coach  into  the  ditch.  Both  teams 
came  to  a  dead  stop.  The  driver  of  the  Baxter  coach 
was  in  a  dilemma ;  he  could  neither  back  out  nor  drive 
ahead  for  Johnson’s  vehicle  obstructed  his  progress. 
After  hastily  appraising  the  situation,  he  shouted  to 
Johnson : 

“What  are  you  doing?” 

“Letting  my  horses  rest,”  was  the  complacent  reply. 
After  a  few  more  words  Johnson  moved  on  and  the 
heavy  stage  was  pulled  out. 

On  other  lines  personal  encounters  were  not  infre¬ 
quent  and  much  bad  blood  was  displayed  by  competing 
drivers  when  they  chanced  to  meet  on  the  road.  In 
awarding  mail  contracts  it  was  not  an  infrequent  cus¬ 
tom  for  firms  in  other  states  to  purchase  many  routes 
and  sub-let  these  “star”  routes,  as  they  commonly  were 
termed.  One  day  when  the  stagecoach  driver,  William 
Tarnutzer,  called  for  the  mail  at  Sauk  City  he  found  a 
new  stage  driver  ready  to  take  the  pouches.  Someone 
evidently  had  made  a  lower  bid.  Tarnutzer  collected 
what  was  due  him  and  told  the  stranger  to  join  in  the 
excitement.  Both  stages  were  operated  for  some  time 
but  Tarnutzer,  having  a  wide  acquaintance  with  per¬ 
sons  patronizing  the  route,  won  the  war.  During  his 
latter  years  Tarnutzer  received  the  microscopic  sum 
of  sixty-one  cents  for  making  the  daily  drive  between 
the  Sauk  villages  and  Baraboo  in  order  to  carry  the 
mail,  a  total  round  trip  distance  of  some  thirty-five 
miles.  To  be  sure,  there  was  a  revenue  from  passengers, 
each  individual  paying  from  seventy-five  cents  to  one 
dollar  per  trip. 

The  nearest  approach  to  a  consolidation  of  stage 
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Stagecoach  Office,  Chicago 

At  Lake  and  Dearborn,  whence  Frink  and  Walker  stages  went  to  all  parts  of 
the  Northwest.  John  Frink  sent  out  the  first  stage  in  1836 


lines  was  in  the  days  when  Frink,  Walker,  Moore, 
and  Davis  owned  routes  in  Illinois  and  Wisconsin.  This 
firm  was  dissolved,  Moore  and  Davis  securing  the  mail 
contracts  for  Wisconsin;  still  later  this  firm  also  was 
dissolved,  Moore  retaining  the  business.  Both  partners 
had  their  headquarters  in  Milwaukee  and  operated 
lines  over  the  greater  portion  of  Wisconsin.  When 
Moore  died  he  left  his  wife  a  fortune  (so  considered  at 
that  time)  of  about  twenty  thousand  dollars. 

When  the  driver  brought  his  stage  to  some  hospitable 
inn  where  his  tired  passengers  were  to  be  refreshed, 
they  were  greeted  by  the  landlord  and  smiled  upon  by 
the  landlady,  who,  in  anticipation,  had  prepared  an 
appetizing  meal.  With  the  man  of  the  whip  at  the  head 
of  the  table,  steaming  dishes  in  abundance,  and  keen 
appetites,  a  happier  picture  was  seldom  seen.  Drivers 
who  loved  their  horses,  who  had  friendly  customers 
along  the  way,  who  found  diversion  at  the  rural  inn, 
greatly  deplored  the  passing  of  the  ancient  order.  If 
there  was  exposure  to  storm,  weary  hours  in  the  seat, 
there  also  was  the  romance  in  the  human  incidents 
which  came  under  their  observation  or  in  which  they 
played  a  part.  Their  story  never  has  been  adequately 
told. 
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